Parnell
who had the power to lead, but his lieutenants betrayed
mm, and they were lost in the wilderness, where they still
remain,
II
When Parnell died, his family almost perished.   His house
was in ruins.   Mortgages and debt ate up Avondale,   John
Howard Parnell, now heir to the property, came hurrying
home from his peach-farm in Alabama, and found his sister,
Emily Dickinson, almost without food, and the workmen on
the estate without wages.   A paralysis seemed to have fallen
on them, and they stood about, dumbly waiting for something
to happen.   There was no money for her or for them*   John
Parnell ordered a tree to be cut down and sold, and with the
money for which it was bought the men were paid.   Then
another tree was felled, and yet another and another, until
at last the woods about Avondale were nearly all down.   The
Parnells had been proud of their trees, but now they had no
pride left.   Old Mrs, Parnell, now nearly eighty, returned
from Bordenstown, unable, it seemed, to realise that the
junketings could not be continued.    Sixty-two years had
passed since she had first arrived at Avondale, a pretty girl
not yet eighteen, and of the twelve children she had conceived
in that house, seven were dead.   She had seen great changes,
but was herself unchanged.   She was still " flighty," as the
peasants about Rathdrum had called her, still clamouring for
entertainment and indifferent to expense, still ready to pre-
sume upon her sex and wound the feelings of her English
guests, still almost mechanically murmuring malign phrases
whenever she heard the word " England."   Yet there was
something game about her, something that showed she was
the mother of her son,   A year before she returned to Ireland
she had travelled from Philadelphia to Chicago, where Irish
delegates were to address a great crowd of divided Irishmen.
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